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One does not need to be either scholar or critic 
to draw spiritual nourishment from the Bible ; for 
the openings which come to the spirit, stirring it 
with new ideals, opening before it just the vistas 
of possibility which its conditon requires, and thus 
leading to new baptism and to new achievement, 
come to learned and unlearned alike. 


Dr. GrorGE A. BARTON. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 
Ee 


“Come see ye a day that no eye ever saw, 
Nor again shall be seen by the living! ” 
So the sweet notes of peace blew the trumpets of war, 
For Rome’s century feast of thanksgiving; 
The century feast of Minerva and Pan, 
Of the golden wheat fields of Latona, 
The feast that the games of the heroes began, 
The feast of the Cycles of honor; 
The Seculum grand that the destinies sung 
In the centuries thrilling with story; 
When the heralds went forth and the clear trumpets rung 
Through the air and the arches of glory,— 
“Come see ye the day that no eye ever saw, 
Nor again shall be seen by the living; 
Come see ye the day! 
Come see ye the day! 
The Seculum! Feast of thanksgiving! ” 






























II. 


Grander trumpets than Rome’s in the Appian Way 
In our ears, O my brothers, are ringing; 
They have summoned the nations: “ Come see ye the day 
That the mountains and hills have been singing; 
Come see ye the day that awakened the strain 
When the golden lyres trembled o’er Bethlehem’s plain, 
That the prophet by Shiloh foresung in his lays, 
That Virgil re-echoed in Pollio’s praise, 
That to number the Aryan races have trod 
Through ages of toil and new highways of God, 
That the end of the faith of all heroes shall prove, 
And crown all the martyrs with laurels of love! 
Come see ye the day that man never saw, 
The day that shall silence the trumpets of war, 
And forever shall live; 
Come see ye the day! ” 













—HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


A BUSINESS MAN ON WAR. 


[The address of A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa., before the 
International Peace Congress in Boston, Tenth month 5th, 
1904. Business men are waking up to the fact that the de- 
struction of lives and property of their customers injures their 
business, that the world is so knit together that the concern 
of one is the concern of all; self-interest compels them to join 
in the peace movement, even where principle does not.] 



























































The present is a critical time in the history of the 
international peace movement, not because of any 
exceptional danger by which the cause is threatened, 
but because of an exceptional opportunity awaiting 
it. At this moment, in the hope of a new interna- 
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tional Congress at The Hague, to be called by our 
President, we see within our reach the possibility of 
establishing impartial arbitration, supreme and firm, 
as the accepted principle of settlement among na- 
tions, at the sole cost of a little earnest effort and in- 
sistence on the part of those interested; whereas, by 
neglecting or wrongly using the opportunity, we may 
soon see it slip from us, leaving our hope as far from 
fulfillment as it appeared when Micah and Isaiah first 
prophesied. 
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The attention of the whole world is directed to the 


furious conflict now raging in Manchuria, between 
two nations, both of which have given their adhesion 
to the compact at The Hague; the lavish waste of life 
and treasure there is observed and followed and real- 


ized and considered by the whole human race as never 
before; to the total absence of any real ground for 


enmity between the two peoples—however it may 


have been between their ambitious rulers—the fiery, 
vindictive fury with which they are rushing to de- 
stroy each other shows a ghastly contrast; and it is 
plainly apparent that any well-considered movement 
to bring these two governments before a tribunal of 
the civilized nations must have the united support 
of all the most enlightened sentiment and opinion of 
mankind. It is as clear that if a moral pressure, 
brought to bear upon the waring Japanese and Mus- 
covite, should lead to an immediate armistice and 
ultimate treaty of peace through the apparatus pro- 
vided at The Hague, this must give the cause of arbi- 
tration a standing, a prestige, which many years of 
unbroken peace would fail to furnish. The problem 
we have to solve is that of wielding and applying the 
necessary pressure. Our aim is to make that pressure 
as forcible as we can, and this is a purely practical 
aim. 

A century ago a war in Eastern Asia would have 
attracted very scanty attention in our hemisphere. 
Only the best informed among us would have been 
conscious of its existence. Now, the daily papers al- 
low to it several columns of every issue, often thrust- 
ing from first place the concerns of an active Presi- 
dential campaign to give it greater prominence. This 
is due largely to the fact that the news is fresh when 
it comes to us. The happenings of yesterday are be- 
fore us every morning. And the same modern agen- 
cies, electricity and steam transportation, which have 
brought the other side of the earth so close to us in 
news transmission, have interested us more vividly 
in it by developing business relations. Trade with 
the Orient, which used to be the concern of the very 
few, now interests hundreds of business houses. Our 


exports to the nations involved in the war, already 
important, were fast increasing, and their curtail- 


More- 


ment will cause distress in mercantile circles. 
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over, the destruction of property and the exhaustion 
of war must for some time retard the advancement 
of trade on which we had been counting, and our ex- 
port business must long suffer from the disaster. 
These are reasons enough, to a practical man, why 
the Eastern question should be thé most important 
possible for this convention to discuss. The world 
is in our day so knit together that an injury to one 
part has become an injury to every other, however 


remote; for science and invention have already intro- 


duced the era of planetary business operations, plan- 
etary politics and planetary philanthropy. 

With the question, what call we have to concern 
ourselves in the Russo-Japanese war, arises the ques- 
tion, on what ground we may hope for success in 
bringing about a peaceful solution. It might plausi- 
bly be urged that our Christianity was ground suffi- 
cient. Professed Christianity has already a powerful 
hold in Japan, and is dominant in Russia, while both 
nations recognize in it a principle that has grown and 
strengthened for 2,000 vears, until it is now acknowl- 
edged by the civilized world the conqueror of em- 
perors and armies, of Gothic and Celtic and Saxon 
superstition, and even of the most deadly of all foes, 
corruption in its own body. Christianity ought to be 
heard, if it is only because it is something that has 
been so superbly successful; and on such a point, by 
its history as well as by its precepts, Christianity 
speaks to us in no doubtful voice. Rooted in the He- 
brew prophets, whose highest aspiration was for a 
time when “ nation shall not lift up the sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” its 
first budding forth was the Sermon on the Mount, in 
which “ blessedness is promised to the peacemaker, 
not to the conqueror,” while its mature growth was 
on the same line, as might be illustrated in many a 
quotation from Luther, the following, for example: 
“Tf Adam had seen in a vision the horrible instru- 
ments of warfare his children were to invent he 
would have died of grief”; or, “ War is the greatest 
plague that can afflict humanity; it destroys religion, 
it destroys states, it destroys families. Any scourge 
is preferable to it; famine and pestilence become as 
nothing in comparison with it.” 

Perhaps the best expression of Christianity is this 
from George Herbert: ‘‘ Where there is peace, God 
a. 

If the voice of Christianity should die in the air 
unheard, there is that of reason. Emerson tells us, 
“ Peace is the masterpiece of reason.” Plain com- 
mon sense is as little doubtful with regard to war as 
is Christian teaching. Guided by experience, it re- 
curs to the times when private differences were ad- 
justed by private war, and to the substitution of 
courts of law for violence in such adjustment; to the 
feudal barons and to the “ code Duello,” which have 
had at last to yield to similar peaceful agencies; to 
the method, stili too common in Southern America, 
of deciding the tenure of the Chief Magistracy by 
pronunciamento and appeal to arms, and to the con- 
trast shown in the ready submission of powerful gov- 
ernments to an adverse verdict from the ballot box, 
where parliamentary institutions prevail. Reason 
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and common sense unhesitatingly tell us that pre- 
cisely the same motives that have led to our prefer- 
ence for pacific solutions in the cases just instanced, 
must call on us to refer international disputes to some 
impartial, competent, trained tribunal and abide in 
good faith by its decision. War is advertised as a 
great settler of controversies, yet in strict fact it set- 
tles nothing but the presence of greater brute 
strength, and resolution, and military discipline, and 
insensibility to hardship, and skill in certain kinds of 
contrivance and combination, in one party or the 
other. The sacrifice of thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of treasure in attempting to decide the terms on 
which Russia shall have a permanent access to the 
Pacific Ocean below the winter ice-sheet, is not more 
rational, while more wholesale in its cruelty, than the 
old practice of “ imprisoning a toad in the forks of 
an ash tree in order to cure lameness in cattle,” or 
of burying a live child in the foundation of a bridge 
to insure the staunchness of the structure. No 
thoughtful mind has ever found much to extol in war 
as a mode of settlement. Charles James Fox avowed 
his preference for the hardest terms of peace to the 
most just war. Franklin summed up the matter 
when he declared that there never was a good war 
nor a bad peace. 

Appeals to religion and reason have been equally 
applicable to wars heretofore, and have failed to stop 
them. There are peculiar elements in the present 
case—the war between Russia and Japan—however, 
on which some hope of a suecessful appeal to the bel- 
ligerents may not unwarrantably be based. Each of 
them, five years ago, gave its adhesion to The Hague 
convention. The Japanese are known as a practical, 
industrious people, with no aspirations to become a 
great factor in world politics, their ambitions extend- 
ing only to the parts of Asia immediately opposite 
to their own islands. There can hardly be a doubt 
that they would gladly accept any terms of peace that 
might offer them a reasonable assurance of perma- 
nent security from invasion. That is what, with the 
restless, continuous, unresisted growth of the Russian 
colossus ‘before their eyes, they have not hitherto 
had; and it is that that they are fighting to secure. 
The Emperor Nicholas, on the other hand, ought to 
be particularly ready to accept the good offices of a 
tribunal which his own word was the most potent 
factor in calling into being. I believe that he is per- 
sonally as strongly desirous to make his reign an age 
of peace as was his relative on the British throne, 
when the generous terms he offered the South Afri- 
can “embattled farmers ” made their lasting pacifi- 
cation the most glorious act of his reign. The Czar 
might have a formidable resistance to encounter in 
Russian officialdom, if he permitted his case to go to 
the world’s supreme court, but none from the Rus- 
sian peasantry. That is one of the many points of 
difference between ispravnik and mujik. Can we not 
appeal to the “ little father” (patrushka) to become 
truly the father of his people, and lift from them the 
sore burden of a war that weighs on them most heav- 
ily, all for an unneeded territory on the opposite side 
of a huge continent? Mikado and Czar alike must 
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see the force of a sentiment, one of the finest in all 
Shakespeare: “ Peace is of the nature of a conquest, 
for then both parties nobly are subdued, and neither 
party loser.” 

It is caleulated that the cost, including destruction 
of property, in this Eastern war is two million dollars 
a day. Ten days of it would surpass the cost of the 
Louisiana purchase in 1803, so beautifully commem- 
orated this year in St. Louis, or that of the entire 
Exposition itself. If any contrast could be more 
vivid than that between the peaceful acquisition of 
what was to become a mighty empire, or between this 
season’s event so replete with instruction and delight 
and that worse than waste on the Asiatic steppes, I 
am unable to imagine it. But when we remember 
that this prodigal expenditure by the contestants is 
by no means the whole; that the business world, and 
all mankind in greater or less degree, are losing with 
their loss, and will continue to lose as long as the 
effect of their waste of property remains in a lowered 
standard of living, our incentive to push the matter 
to a conclusion is certainly heightened. Even more 
serious, perhaps, is that part of the cost of this war 
not measurable in dollars and cents. <A single tor- 
pedo explosion in the Asiatic waters took the lives 
of Makarof—who was not only of high standing im 
the navy, but was a brilliant engineer—and of 
Verestchagin, the renowned painter, who was at the 
time visiting him. What valuable lives may have 
been sacrificed on the other side I cannot say, but 
that one moment’s work was of a cost to “ stagger 
humanity.” 

And all the staggering cost of military operations, 
it cannot be too often repeated, must be borne in the 
end by the masses of the people. The taxes of 
former wars and of the maintenance of an elabor- 
ately-organized governmental system have already 
grievously ground down the Russian peasant, and it 
is sad to contemplate the huge additional burden 
with which this war in the far East will oppress him. 
The mujik is kindly and pacific; though lamentably 
ignorant and superstitious, he is essentially amiable 
and fraternal, and it is to these qualities of his that 
the mighty growth of the Empire is largely due. 
Thirty or forty peoples have been assimilated by the 
Russians, and almost without continued resistance, 
where the people lived among the strangers, and con- 
quered them by gentleness and comradeship more 
than arms. The Poles and Finns, more in a mass and 
to themselves, were dealt with by the government, 
the bureaucracy, an organization in which the sim- 
plicity cf the peasant is replaced by duplicity, and 
his sympathy and fraternity’ by arbitrary repression, 
with a terrible difference in the practical result. That 
the heavy cost of this war must necessarily obstruct 
the progressive development of the Russian masses, 
is a calamity to mankind. 

Nor are the baleful consequences of the bitter con- 
flict less regretable on the Japanese side. No phe- 
nomenon, on a national seale, has ever been more re- 
markable than the progress of those islanders, within 
the last half century. Their astonishing adaptivity, 
their eagerness to learn, and their unprecedented 
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ability to profit by what they learn, their quick tran- 
sition from a policy of total isolation to one of close 
and friendly relations with the powers of the West, 
the promptness with which they recently replaced 
their silver monetary standard by one of gold, the 
lightness with which they have thrown off a govern- 
ment purely aristocratic and adopted that of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and their equal apparent readi- 
ness to drop their hereditary Buddhism and Shinto- 
ism for some form of Christianity—as soon as they 
can convince themselves that the exchange is worth 
while, and what form of Christianity is calculated to 
suit them—rank them among the most interesting 
peoples on earth. Now, just when we were thinking 
that Japan could no further surprise us, its remark- 
able warlike exploits on sea and land are making the 
world wonder once more. But its military triumphs 
are costing it fearfully, are fast destroying its- re- 
sources and pressing it down with burdens from 
which relief will be slow and painful. That the heavy 
cost of this war must necessarily obstruct the pro- 
gressive development of the Japanese, is an injury to 
the world. 





An added weight of public expenditure and acecu- 
mulation of public debt is inseparable, however, from 
warfare in general, and from preparations for war- 
fare; there is nothing peculiar in this special instance. 
From a published statement of recent annual expen- 
ditures in this country, excluding the postal service, 
which largely pays for itself, it appears that from 
1893 to 1897 they averaged annually $360,000,000; 
from 1897 to 1901, $514,000,000; and for the last 
three years (excluding also $50,000,000 this year paid 
for the Panama Canal), $503,000,000. The last 
period exceeds the first by $143,000,000 annually, 
and it is safe to say that war and preparing for war 
has added $100,000,000 annually to the former ex- 
penditures of the country, in addition to pensions. 
Moreover, it will be remarked, that the annual expen- 
diture has not sensibly diminished since the declara- 
tion of peace with Spain. It seems an inevitable re- 
sult of warfare that we must expend almost as much 
afterwards in consequence of the war as the war 
originally cost. The thousands of millions expended 
and to be expended for pensions is a legacy of war, 
and a grievous burden upon the people. Our great 
national debt, like all national debts, originated as 
a war expense. In Beecher’s words: “ Most of the 
debts of Europe represent condensed drops of blood.” 
Richter said: “ Give me the money that has been 
spent in war and I will purchase every foot of land on 
the globe; I will clothe every man, woman and child 
in an attire of which kings and queens might be 
proud; I will build a schoolhouse on every hillside 
and in every valley all over the earth; I will build an 
academy in every town, and endow it; a college in 
every State, and fill it with able professors.” 

The subject of what might be done with the money 
squandered on military operations and preparations 
is endless, and what there is to be said upon it has all 
been well said before. In one of Ruskin’s papers, for 
example, he describes a man unable to put conveni- 
ences or comforts in his house because he must spend 
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all his money in setting man-traps and erecting earth- 
works against his neighbor. Though admitting his 
neighbor to be a good friend, he yet does not know 
at what moment that good friend may begin to shoot 
at him, and must therefore spend all his fortune in 
defenses. The moral is obvious. Cicero reminds 
us: “ Law is silent during war, and the temples of 
prayer and justice are voiceless.” 

It was long ago declared that “a day of battle is a 
day of harvest for the devil”; a truth expressed in 
three monosyllables by the late General Sherman. 
The worst of the evils of war, however, is its infernal 
legacy of hatred and vengeance to which there is no 
end. The German seizure of Alsace and part of Lor- 
raine, in 1871, followed as a consequence of the cap- 
ture of those provinces from Germans two centuries 
before, and the consequent sense of robbery, rank- 
ling through all the intervening time; now the sense 
of having been robbed of the same territory is quite 
as strong in the nation from which the Germans took 
it, whose hope of “ revenge ” is, after thirty years, 
as unappeasable as it had ever been in the German 
breast. Similarly on our own continent. General 
Winfield Scott lamented the Civil War, especially be- 
cause, he explained, “even after it was over, it 
would take a generation to appease the fury of the 
non-combatants’; and Scott spoke wisely. Burke 
had said, long before him, that “ war vitiates politics, 
corrupts morals, perverts even the natural taste for 
liberty and justice. By teaching us to consider our 
fellow citizens in a hostile light,the whole body of our 
nation becomes gradually less dear to us. The ve ry 
affections and love of kindred which were a bond of 
charity while we agreed, become new incentives to 
hatred and rage when the communion is dissolved.” 
in these very days we see the progressive embitter- 
ment of warfare exemplified at Port Arthur. Wher 
the siege began there were kind offices between the 
foes—care for the wounded, ete.; now, if report be 
true, the contest has made them demons—flags of 
truce violated, the dead left unburied, the wounded 
left to die uneared for. 
is 
the exaggerated importance accorded to warriors, over 
those who have otherwise served the public. Hero- 
ism as true as theirs is shown by firemen, and men in 
the life-saving service, but such heroism passes unre- 
quited. The physician and the nurse are quite as 
devoted and self-sacrificing, but their work is soon 
forgotten. The scientific investigator and the teacher 
are fully as earnest in spending themselves for the 
good of others, but they are ignored. Only for those 
who have fought are there places on the national pen- 
sion roll and the * retired list.””. As my little nephew 
expressed it, “Some men get hung for killing people 
while others get a pension.” We may well approve 
of generous treatment of men disabled in their coun- 
try’s service, while believing extravagance culpable 
in this as in other matters. The eagerness of Ameri- 
can voters to elect military men to office is proverbial. 
and our politicians have made frequent use of it. It 
is proper enough to vote for soldiers if they are com- 
petent men; yet there are many excellent civilians. 


By no means negligible, in our account of evils, i 








The warrior is preferable to the skulker or sybarite, 
but there is no necessity to be either. There is plenty 
of the world’s work to do, and do with vigor, with- 
out risking our necks to break our neighbor’s heads. 
It is right to admire heroism, and approve energy 
and efficiency, but let us insist that with these be 
associated the spirit of Christianity. 

It has been said that “ the most civilized of peoples 
are but fifteen minutes from the ape or the tiger,” 
and it is with this archaic human nature, inherited 
from a prehuman ancestry, that organizations like 
ours have to contend. We have outgrown many of 
our former mistakes and vices. “ Trial by combat,” 
and slavery, are no longer countenanced. The time 
will come when the world’s greatest iniquity—war— 
will be at an end, and “ mankind,” as a great his- 
torian sagaciously observes, “ will bestow more lib- 
eral applause upon their benefactors than upon their 
destroyers, upon the city builder than the city 
burner.” It is our mission to hasten that day. If 
Christian nations were nations of Christians there 
would be no wars. 


THE TEACHER AS A MISSIONARY 
PEACE. 
[An address by Andrew Stevenson, of Stratford Academy, 
Stratford, Ontario, before Friends’ General Conference at 
Toronto, in Eighth month, 1904.] 


OF 


(Continued from last week.) 


The teaching of history, of course, offers much 
greater opportunities than the teaching of geography 
for the incidental inculeation of peace principles. 
We sometimes hear it said that patriotism should be 
taught in the history classes. But it is the business 
of the teacher of history to teach not patriotism, but 
the truth. Of course, in the long run, such teaching 
will develop the highest kind of patriotism, however 
misunderstood and unpopular it may be in times of 
political excitement. 

Ignorance is said to be the mother of devotion, and 
it certainly is the mother of prejudice. The more 
ignorant a person is the more blind will be his devo- 
tion to his own race and nation, and the more foolish 
will be his prejudice against all others. Such blind 
devotion and such foolish prejudice are the cause of 
many wars. As nations in general think more highly 
of themselves than they ought to think, they likewise 
think less highly of other nations than they ought to 
think, and so when an occasion for dispute arises, 
both being in this self-righteous mood, each will, of 
course, assert that it alone is in the right, and taking 
up arms to maintain its assumption (maintaining the 
national honor, they term it), a long and bloody war 
will ensue. Now the teacher can show how natural 
all this is, and yet how foolish. For the nation is but 
an aggregation of individuals, and the self-conceit 
and prejudice which are admittedly folly on the part 
of the individual, must be folly infinitely multiplied 
on the part of the nation. 

But it is a part of the service of the proper study 
and teaching of history to lessen national self-conceit 
and destroy national prejudice by showing the mis- 
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takes and follies and crimes which our own nation has 
committed in past times, and the services which other 
nations have performed for the enlightenment of 
mankind. 

It would be an easy matter to show that almost all 
the wars in which Great Britain and the United 
States have been engaged with other powers or with 
each other have been the result of ignorance or 
wicked ambition. Some monarch or general, or po- 
litical leader or party, or some trading company, wish- 
ing to gain power and glory, or territory or money, 
seizes upon some incident which it magnifies into a 
pretext for war, declaring that the national honor or 
the national existence is at stake. Then as the mass 
of the people are too ill-informed to recognize the real 
motives that animate the promoters of the war spirit, 
their prejudices are easily aroused and their hostile 
feelings fanned to fury by cunning appeals to their 
patriotism, often accompanied by the most shameless 
misrepresentations of the character and motives ot 
the opposing nation. 

This blind devotion is not only practiced by the 
multitude, but it is idealized by most writers, even 
by some of the best poets, as representing the highest 
duty. Speaking of the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, and holding up a standard of conduct 
for all British soldiers, Tennyson wrote: 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. 
But only the other day, in his letter to the London 
Times on the present war, Tolstoi, a greater than 
Tennyson—greater not only in native power of mind, 
but also because of speaking from actual experience 
of the horrors of war on the battlefield—Tolstoi de- 
clared that the only gleam of hope he could see for 
his unhappy country was the fact that the people are 
beginning to inquire why their government had 
brought all the miseries of the present war upon 
them. 

Now to come to the actual teaching of history in 
our schools, there is plenty of material in any good 
text-book nowadays to give the willing teacher fre- 
quent opportunity for emphasizing peace principles. 
The works of J. R. Green and Goldwin Smith are 
among the best in this regard. But as these are not 
suitable for elementary schools nor for any but the 
senior classes in our high schools, let us look for ex- 
amples in such a simple text-book as the History of 
England, written by Miss Arabella Buckley, used 
in our Ontario high schools. We shall find in the 
writing of this English lady abundant evidence of the 
injustice and wickedness of many of England’s wars. 
And it should, of course, be impressed upon pupils 
that when so much of evil is admitted by a friendly 
author, the full extent of the evil was probably much 
greater. 

Let us begin with the “ Hundred Years’ War” 
with France. It and its causes are thus described in 
our book: “ A sad war—a mere struggle for power, 
Edward’s claim to the French crown being worthless. 
But the nobles liked war in itself, and the people 
thought that if the king had more subjects they 
would help to pay the taxes.” Such was the begin- 














ning of the war in the reign of Edward III. In the 
account of the war as continued in Richard II.’s reign 
we read: “ The war with France was drifting on, very 
badly for England, and there were heavy taxes to pay 
for it.” This state of things, we are told, produced 
indescribable suffering among the poor and led to the 
great Peasant Revolt of 1381 under Wat Tiler. The 
war was renewed in Henry V.’s reign, because, as the 
book tells us, “ war and conquest were considered 
honorable to a king and nation, and Henry was am- 
bitious. [Moreover] the bishops wished to divert the 
attention of the people from the Lollards, and of Par- 
lament from the idea of confiscating church prop- 
erty, the merchants wanted to open new channels for 
their goods, and the nobles were tired of peace. ‘ 
Few or none of the people thought how heavily they 
would pay in the next reign for all this conquest and 
glory. [For] it was a false glory; the crown was 
deeply in debt and the country exhausted and drained 
both of men and money.” In the reign of Henry VI. 
the war was brought to an end through the ability 
and heroism of Joan of Are in defeating the English. 
Their treatment of the Maid of Orleans after captur- 
ing her, is well called in our book “ a deed of shame.” 
Then after one hundred years of fighting, the Eng- 
lish lost not only the territory they had gained by the 
victories of Crecy and Agincourt, but all their pre- 
vious possessions in France, except Calais; and, be- 
sides, the war brought on afterwards as its direct con- 
sequences, the rebellion of Jack Cade and the Wars 
of the Roses, which desolated England for thirty 
years. The teacher should show also that in addition 
to these evils described in the text-book, the Hundred 
Years’ War helped to create, or at least much intensi- 
fied the antipathy of the English for the French, so 
that the French came to be regarded for centuries as 
the “natural enemies” of England—a deplorable 
feeling which received its strongest expression in the 
blasphemous declaration of Lord Nelson that the first 
duty of an Englishman was “‘ to fear God and to hate 
a Frenchman as he hated the devil.” 

Another chapter in our history which a teacher can 
use with good effect in his advocacy of peace prin- 
ciples is the account of the American Revolution. 
Concerning this great war there is no mincing matters 
in our authorized Canadian text-book. We have, 
first, George III. described as “ignorant, obstinate 
and arbitrary,” and it is further asserted that “ he 
gained power over Parliament by wholesale bribery, 
opposed all justice to Ireland, supported the slave 
trade, and lost the American colonies.” Further on, 
the law restraining the American colonists from trad- 
ing with France and Spain is denounced as “ foolish,” 
and the attempt of the British government to raise 
money from the colonists by means of the Stamp Act 
is sharply condemned, the assertion being made that 
“the colonists would have given the money willingly 
if they had levied it themselves.” Just here it is 
mentioned, incidentally, that the king had his first 
attack of insanity during this year—a fact which the 
teacher can associate with the king’s ambition for des- 
potic power. 





(To be continued. ) 
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JOSEPH W. THOMAS. 


“The memory of the just is blessed. 
Behold the upright man, for the end of that man is peace.” 


The news of the death of Joseph W. Thomas, which 
occurred at his home in Chester Valley, on Ninth 
month 19th, after a very brief illness, came as a great 
shock to his many friends. 

In the community in which his life was spent, in the 
large circle of friends who honored and loved him, in 
the religious society whose principles he loyally up- 
held, and which he had long served in an official 
capacity, most of all in the well-loved home circle, 
where his noble qualities of mind and heart were best 
known and appreciated, the sense of loss caused by 
his death will be long and keenly felt. 

In all the relations of life, as a true and steadfast 
friend, as a business man of the strictest integrity, 
scorning to take advantage or do a questionable act, 
as a citizen of known public spirit, interested in all 
that concerned the public welfare, and continually 
striving to attain purer and better conditions in pub- 
lic life, as an earnest and loyal member of the branch 
of the Church of Christ whose principles he loved, as 
a faithful son and brother, as a loving husband and 
father, he was in all respects above reproach, and has 
left in the minds of all who knew him a beautiful 
memory of a cheerful, high-hearted, honorable life 
and character, which must have helped all who came 
within its influence. 

Among the many good qualities which he possessed 
two stand out as especially noteworthy: his unfail- 
ing cheerfulness and his untiring activity. The for- 
mer made him always the weleome guest wherever he 
went, and in his own home the ideal host, as the many 
friends who have shared his generous hospitality can 
well attest. The latter made him the earnest worker 
for righteousness and the faithful servant of his re- 
ligious Society that he was. His bright, genial spirit 
always brought sunshine and helpfulness. It was so 
marked that it seemed as though God had granted a 
double measure of His own sunshine to this happy 
nature, so that his very presence might help men 
wherever he went. 

It seemed altogether fitting that a life lived as this 
was on the higher plane, in harmony with the best of 
thought and feeling, pure in purpose and act, should 
have a peaceful close, “for the end of that man is 
peace.” So peaceful, so happy was it that it seemed 
as though he had a foretaste of the joy of the heaven- 
ly country, a vision of the city of sure foundations, 

‘whose maker and builder is God.” So that those 
who grieve for the loss of their friend do not mourn 
as those without hope, but rather with the confident 
assurance that his pure and loving spirit has passed 
into the higher life beyond, “ not changed, but glori- 
fied,”’ and there still knows the blessedness of faithful 
service. 
For doubtless unto him is given 
A life 
In such great offices as suit 


that bears immortal fruit, 


The full-grown energies of heaven. 


HEX 





PRINCIPLE AND BUSINESS. 


We are told that considerable surprise was shown 
by officials of the Navy Department on the receipt of 
a letter from a Quaker leather-maker of Philadelphia, 
which ran after this fashion: 

“Replying to your inquiry for the price on belts 
for the Navy Department, we would say that as mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends we are advocates of 
peace and feel it more consistent with our principles 
not to attempt to make money through sales to the 
War and Navy Departments. We are naturally glad 
to do business, and would say it is purely a question of 
principle with us.” 

Most of us can understand the surprise of the navy 
officials. It is by no means a common occurrence for 
men to put principle before business. In the vast ma- 

jority of cases, when it comes to a choice between the 
7 0, business does not suffer seriously. 

3ut what we do not all seem to understand is the 
real motive w hich dictated the foregoing letter. We 
know that a man’s principles, his religion, ought to be 
superior to every other thing. We know that they 
should govern in his business as well as in his home 
and in the church, that they should be as strong and 
active on Monday as on Sunday. And we also know 
that this ideal condition is not what we might call 
general. 

Let us take it for granted that the Quaker leather- 
maker refused to bid on belts for the navy for no rea- 
son other than the one stated—he could not believe 
that war is an unnecessary evil and at the same time 
make money out of war or anything connected with 
or intended for war. 

Now, we may not agree with this. We may con- 
sider that man not a good citizen who refuses to sell 
supplies to the army or the navy of his country. We 
may believe that he should be censured and not 
praised for having principles or beliefs greater and 
bigger to him than the army or the navy. 

But surely we can admit that it is a noble, a praise- 
worthy thing in this day of commercialism, of indus- 
trial strife, of the reign of business expediency, to 
find a man whose principles are not for sale. We may 
call this Quaker foolish, or unpatriotic, or anything 
else we please, but we cannot call him insincere. 

The supreme test of principle, of religion, lies in 
the market. There the eyes of the world are upon us, 
there we are judged. We are measured by what we 
practice, not by what we preach. The religion, the 
morality, the principle that does not accompany us 
into the paths of trade and barter is not worth holding 
or preaching. 

There are few severer tests of character than that 
of choosing between principle and pelf.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Let me begin to serve God, not for His terror, but 
His dearness. But oh! the exactingness of this new 
service! Now the very heart must obey. ... A 
finer spiritual machinery must respond to this finer 
and more spiritual power.—Phillips Brooks. 
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CHURCH ORGANIZATION IN THE 
DARK AGES. 

FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. 

Read Micah, iii, 5-12; Isaiah, i., 10-17. 


The shepherds fed themselves, and fed not my sheep .. . be- 
hold, I am against the shepherds.—Fz., xxxiv., 8, 9. 


NO. 38. 


In the present lesson we will pause in following the 
course of events to look for a moment at the organiza- 
tion of the Church. It had been most wonderfully 
transformed since the day when the Master declared 
that he who would be greatest must be servant of all. 
On the contrary, at the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium, we find those who would be great in the 
Church of the Christ striving rather to be the masters 
of all, and trampling out ruthlessly.every tendency to 
return to the Master’s own ideals, 

At the head of Western Christendom the pope held 
his position undisputed. No important State or or- 
ganization denied him the spiritual headship of the 
world. But he struggled for temporal overlordship 
as well; this kings and emperors denied him when 
they had power, yielding only temporarily when the 
combinations against them were too strong. 

Next to the pope came the metropolitans or arch- 
bishops. The office is not easy to define, because its 
powers and functions changed with varying times and 
places. At first the archbishop was simply the bishop 
of a metropolis; but whether this meant merely a large 
city or the province about it, or a city of royal resi- 
dence, was questioned and decided differently, aecord- 
ing to circumstances. Under Charlemange the arch- 
bishop was, and was doubtless intended permanently 
to be, the head of the Church in his province, answer- 
able directly to the emperor alone. But the growth 
of the papacy introduced a new element, and, though 
the title continued to be a coveted honor, the office 
ceased to have any essential difference from that of 
bishop. As the leaders of the clergy, the archbishops 
often came to be the advisers of their governments in 
church matters, and in many cases defended the na- 
tional Church against the encroachments of the 
papacy. The pope, however, had the right, estab- 
lished by long tradition, of granting to the archbishop 
the insignium of office, and this was frequently made 
the basis of a claim of supremacy by the papacy. 

The bishop, whose origin we have considered in an 
earlier lesson, was the head of a diocese or church dis- 
trict. He was the overseer of the churches of his dis- 
trict, and had the exclusive privilege of performing 
the rites of confirmation and of holy orders. He 
claimed also authority over the monasteries of his dis- 
trict, but this was a point of contention, since the 
monasteries claimed direet relation through their ab- 
bots with the pope himself. But the position of the 
bishop was complicated by the fact that he was a tem- 
poral as well as a spiritual lord, being thus a vassal of 
the seigneur in whose territory his lands might lie, 
and being subject to duties of military service, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the other functions of 
feudal princes. But, while the lay princes held their 
lands by heredity, the bishops were elected. Orig- 
inally this election was the act of the clergy and peo- 
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ple over whom they were to rule. But the temporal 
powers of the bishops and their supposed authority 
over the monasteries introduced complications; and 
the influence of overlord, king, monastery, and pope 
entered in varying ways into the selection. The sec- 
ular clergy of the bishop’s cathedral, were known as 
canons, and were organized in semi-monastie fashion. 
They had property and powers distinct from those of 
the bishop, with whom they were often in conflict. 

The parish clergy were usually appointed by the 
“patron” of the parish, that is, the person, lay or 
clerical, to whom the church property belonged. But 
his appointment was subject to consent of and con- 
firmation by the bishop. The “ secular ” clergy—dis- 
tinguished from the monks—were usually appointed 
to the parish positions in the early centuries, and were 
usually married men. But by degrees marriage came 
to be regarded as wrong on the part of the clergy, 
monks were often made parish priests, and finally the 
marriage of even the secular clergy was no longer al- 
lowed. This change was probably due in part to the 
difficult questions of heredity in church property 
which arose in case of priests with families. 

There were some other chureh officers—the arch- 
priest, or arch-presbyter, an inspector over a group of 
parishes, and the arch-deacon, with even larger fune- 
tions; but those explained make up the great body of 
the church organization. 

The business of the secular clergy was the care of 
men’s spiritual concerns. This business expressed it- 
self mainly in certain formal acts, known as “ sacra- 
ments.” Originally intended to direct and sustain 
the Christian life, their activities being directed main- 
ly to human needs, the church officials came to the 
middle ages to be regarded chiefly as the agency for 
the mechanical transfer of God’s grace to men. Their 
energics were largely withdrawn from teaching and 
guiding their flocks, and were directed in great meas- 
ure to performance of those definite acts which were 
supposed to be necessary to open up the storehouse of 
the interest or mercy of the Creator. 

These sacraments, performed exclusively by the 
clergy, were seven in number. The child was met at 
birth with the sacrament of baptism, which purified 
him from original or inherited sin. During childhood 
he was incapable of the taint of sin. At 12 or 13, 
being now a responsible being, he was confirmed, or 
received into full church membership. The third of 
the sacraments was the eucharist, or partaking of the 
body and blood of Christ and being thus one with 
him. This, with the fourth sacrament of penance, re- 
moved the guilt of sin up to the time when it was 
performed. Penance included confession, and must 
be repeated at least once a year. The celebration of 
the eucharist with confession and absolution just be- 
fore death was known as extreme unction, and made 
the fifth sacrament. The other two were marriage 
and “holy orders,” or initiation into the priesthood. 
It will easily be seen what powers over men went with 
these functions, functions whose efficacy was inde- 
pendent of the moral character of the agent, and 
which were essential for happiness in this world and 
in the world to come. 
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Epitrors: Lypia H. HALL, 


ELIZABETH LLoyp, 
BUSINESS 


RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 22, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


A CLASS IN PHILANTHROPY. 

Tur new graded course for First-day schools pro- 
poses for pupils of about nineteen years the study 
of social problems. At this age, if they have fol- 
lowed the course from the primary grades up, the 
voung people of our First-day schools will have be- 
come familiar with the Bible stories and Bible char- 
acters and with Hebrew history. They will have 
studied the organization, testimonies and history of 
the Society of Friends. They will have studied the 
ethical and moral lessons of Hebrew prophetic litera- 
ture and of the Gospel message. 


They will have 
studied the Bible as literature. 


The time will now 
have come when, too often, they feel that they may 
drop out of the First-day school, except, perhaps, a 
chance one who remains as a teacher. Rightly con- 
sidered, it is the time when they should look to be- 
coming active in the practical Christian work of the 
Society. 

There is a very general feeling that if some way 
could be found to set the young people to work the 
problem of retaining them would be solved. The pro- 
posed study of social problems is intended to do this. 
The young people are to study together the prob- 
lems of the philanthropic worker, and to discuss 
with some one experienced in this work the wisest 
and most effective way of going about it. 

But just here a difficulty confronts us. 
do this teaching ? 


Who is to 
In some of our meetings we have 
felt rather at a standstill in regard to philanthropic 
work. Some of our First-day afternoon philan- 
thropic meetings are attended only by a faithful few. 
We hardly know how to go about the important work 
that we know needs to be done in regard to intemper- 
ance, for instance. It has even gone so far that a 
First-day school teacher has been heard to say, “I 
really dread temperance day; I do not know how to 
bring the subject before my class in a way to interest 
them. I do not know myself what to do in regard 
to this terrible evil.” In many a place our Quarterly 


Meeting Philanthropic Committee does little more 
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than go through the form of arranging one or two 
conferences during the year, and many of these con- 
ferences are attended more to hear a good speaker 
than to confer as to ways and means of attacking in- 
temperance, and the other social evils of our neigh- 
borhoods. 

The feeling is very general among us that we need 
to take a new start in our philanthropic work; and 
the way in which the graded course has brought up 
the subject of the study of temperance and tobacco, 
purity, peace, corrupt literature and other social prob- 
lems is of interest not only in connection with the 
problem of retaining our older pupils in the First- 
day school and graduating them into the work of the 
meeting; it is of interest to the older ones of us also 
who feel that we are more or less in a rut in the mat- 
ter of our philanthropic work. 

In this connection the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia has entered upon a work that will be 
of especial interest to those who live within easy 
reach of their Auditorium at 140 North Fifteenth 
Street. It will also be of interest to those of other 
Friendly centers as a suggestion of what may be 
done. The committee on philanthropic work of this 
association is arranging to have a normal class for 
the study of social problems. This class will be open 
not only to members of the Association and to resi- 
dents of Philadelphia, but to all who wish to join it. 
The larger the number who join the less will be the 
cost for each member of the class. As conductor of 
the class the committee has engaged Dr. Kelsey, of 
the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is hoped that in those meetings 
that are so far from Philadelphia as to make it im- 
possible for many to attend, that all will club together 
and make it possible for at least one of their num- 
ber to join. 





This one could then organize a class in 
the neighborhood, and so all could get the benefit of 
expert knowledge on the subject. In this way the 
work in Philadelphia may be made to have its effect 
in all our Friendly neighborhoods from Wilmington 
to Trenton and as far west as Lancaster. 

It might also be possible to arrange such classes in 
New York city, Baltimore, Washington, and perhaps 
other places. This would be an excellent work for 
Young Friends’ Associations to undertake. 


“ God wants our life to be a song. He has written 
the musie for us in His word, and in the duties that 
come to us in our places and relations in life. The 
things we ought to do are the notes set upon the 
staff. To make our life beautiful music, all we need 
is obedience and submissiveness to the 


divine 
melody.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

At the close of the Peace Congress in Boston many 
of the foreign delegates were taken to New York 
and to Philadelphia, where large peace meetings were 
held. In Philadelphia our friend, Isaac H. Clothier, 
was chairman of the committee of arrangements. 
The delegates were taken, among other places, to 
Swarthmore College. An account of the meetings 
there will be found in Swarthmore College Notes. 

On Sixth-day a meeting of business men was held 
on the exchange floor of the Bourse, at which J. G. 
Alexander, secretary of the International Law Asso- 
ciation, reviewed the history of political arbitration. 
A second speaker was Dr. G. B. Clark, formerly Con- 
sul-General of the Transvaal Republic in London, 
who was defeated for Parliament because of his op- 
position to the Boer War. A women’s meeting was 
held in the afternoon, at the New Century Club, 
where addresses were made by Baroness von Suttner, 
Lucia Ames Mead and Herbert Burrows; the latter 
represented the Women’s Trades Unionists of Eng- 
land. In the evening, at a large meeting in Horti- 
cultural Hall, the delegates were the guests of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and were welcomed by Governor Pennypacker and 
others. 

On First-day a number of them attended meeting 
at Race Street, Philadelphia. Among those who 
spoke there were Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston; John 
Ashworth, a Friend, of Manchester, England; 
Adolph Smith, of London, interpreter of the Peace 
Congress, and Helen Dunhill, of Southern India. 


The fearful slaughter in the recent battles of the 
war between Russia and Japan has appalled the 
world, and is arousing a general demand that the in- 
fluential nations of the world shall take measures to 
put a stop to the slaughter. The Episcopal Conven- 
tion in Boston requested the House of Bishops to set 
forth a form of special prayer for the suffering and 
wounded, and for the restoration of peace between 
thestwo nations. A dispatch from Tokio says that 
no shouts were heard in the streets proclaiming the 
victory gained by the Japanese at so great a loss of 
life. The correspondent also says that every interest 
of humanity demands the adjustment of differences 
and the proclamation of peace; that the question of 
honor is no longer involved, for the world recognizes 
the valor displayed by Russian soldiers and the dis- 
advantages under which they have fought. The ses- 
sions of the International Peace Congress, in Boston, 
and the after meetings held in Philadelphia and else- 
where, have done much to arouse Americans on this 
subject. At a meeting in the Garrick Theater, Phila- 
delphia, under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, ex-Senator Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, declared it to be the duty of Great Britain and 
the United States to step in and say that the war 
must cease. Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, said to 
a representative of the Public Ledger that the United 
States is singularly well situated to lead in this world- 
wide move for peace. The Ledger’s Washington cor- 
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respondent writes that the question has been under 
consideration in official circles, but that the United 
States will not take any steps looking to friendly in- 
tervention unless formally invited to do so by one of 
the contending parties. It is for Japan as the vic- 
torious nation to make the request for intervention. 


Judge Thomas G. Jones, in opening a recent ses- 
sion of the United States Court at Huntsville, Ala., 
delivered a vigorous charge to the Grand Jury in re- 
gard to the recent lynching of a negro and the firing 
by the mob of the jail in which Federal prisoners 
were confined. He said that if they were fairly sat- 
isfied that the mob would not have murdered the 
prisoner if he had been white, humanity and justice 
demanded that they should return true bills. He 
said further that conviction or acquittal in the courts 
of Alabama would be no bar to prosecution under the 
laws of the United States. The Judge arraigned the 
mob in the severest terms, and insisted that every 
citizen must set his face against lynching for any 
crime. 


A recent case of the poisoning of seventeen per- 
sons by bad whiskey in New York reveals to the 
thinking reader the fact that Government statistics 
detailing the hundreds of dollars’ worth of liquors 
and wines which pass under the review of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department are a very inadequate 
statement of the quantity of liquor actually con- 
sumed. The Federal laws hold strictly to account 
the distiller whose product must be passed upon by 
Government officials, but the rectifier may place any- 
thing on the market he pleases and eall it pure whis- 
key. The high tax placed upon spirituous liquors 
leads dealers to adulterate in order to increase their 
profits. When the Government no longer derives a 
large portion of its revenue from the manufacture of 
that which is in itself injurious before it is adulter- 
ated, it will be much easier to deal with the evils re- 
sulting from the liquor traffic. 


An uprising of 10,000 Chinese, in three provinces, 
is reported from Shanghai, and the foreign mission- 
aries are seeking refuge.—King George, of Saxony, 
died on the 15th instant, in his seventy-third year.— 
Eight union teamsters in New Haven, Conn, were 
sentenced to three months each in the county jail for 
conspiracy in bringing about a teamsters’ strike.— 
The dock-workers’ union of Marseilles, France, has 
ordered its men to return to work after forty days of 
idleness, which cost the city $16,000,000.—The Rus- 
sian Embassy at Washington will be protected by a 
guard during the continuance of the Russo-Japanese 
war.—President Roosevelt has decided that he has 
not sufficient cause for intervening in the affairs of 
the Congo Free State—Lord Milner has resigned 
the high commissionership of South Africa on ac- 
count of ill health. 


The struggle now pending in the New Jersey 
courts for the suppression of the use of live pigeons 
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for target practice deserves the earnest support ot 
all our citizens. The New Jersey law, enacted last 
spring, was met with much opposition by two gun 
clubs, the Riverton and Cartaret. One of our read- 
ers writes that a vote of thanks to Governor Mur- 
phy, for his work in enacting the law, was signed last 
spring by property owners in Riverton, who own real 
estate assessed at $250,000, and that the real estate 
by the Riverton Gun Club is 
$4,500, and their personalty at $100; yet the mem- 


owned assessed at 
bers claim their large real estate holdings are jeop- 
ardized by the enforcement of the law. The Penn- 
sylvania law of 1569 is a general law for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, and a special pigeon shoot- 
ing prohibitory clause added would make it more 
effective. 

The Grand Jury of Sussex County, Del., demands 
a reform in the county jail. The report states that 
the jail is out of date, the sanitary conditions bad, and 
the enforced idleness demoralizing, and that there 
van be no hope of the reformation of convicts until 
they are kept emploved at useful work. The move- 
ment for prison reform has been general throughout 
lower Delaware, but successive Legislatures have al- 
lowed this subject to become an after consideration. 


A company of Philadelphia leather manufacturers 
sent the following reply to a Washington contractor 
interested in obtaining the belting contract for the 
Navy Department: 

Replying to thy inquiry for price on belt for the navy de- 
partment, we would say that as members of the Society of 
Friends we are advocates of peace, and feel that it is more 
consistent with our principles not to attempt to make money 
by selling it to the war and navy departments. We are nat- 
urally glad to do business, and would say that this is purely 
a question of principle with us. 


The House of Deputies of the Episcopal General 
Convention, at Boston, rejected the proposed amend- 
ment forbidding the remarriage of persons divorced. 
The vote in committee of the whole was 214 to 191 
in favor of the amendment, but only 55 dioceses 
voted for it, 59 votes being necessary. 


BIRTHS. 
BUSHONG.—At Christiana, Lancaster County, Pa., on the 
28th of Seventh month, 1904, to Marvin Evanson and Lydia 


Rakestraw Bushong, a son, who is named Henry Rakestraw 
Bushong. 


PETERS.—On Ninth month 17th, 1904, to Z. J. and Mary 
Tyson Peters, a daughter, whose name is Eleanor Myra. 


MARRIAGES. 


WURTS—HUTCHINSON.—On Tenth month Ist, at the 
home of the bride, under the care of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing, Anna Caroline, daughter of John William and Eliza Hutch- 
inson, and Lionel Wurts, of New York city. 


DEATHS. 


BARBER.—Near Pedricktown, N. J., suddenly, of apoplexy, 
on the morning of Tenth month 7th, 1904, Gulielma, widow of 
Charles C. Barber, in the 72d year of her age; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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CARPENTER.—At the home of her nephew, Henry C. Sut- 
ton, Chappaqua, N. Y., Tenth month 5th, 1904, Eliza Carpenter, 
in the 92d year of her age. She was daughter of Benjamin 
and Martha Weeks Carpenter (who was sister to Benjamin 
K. Weeks). She was unmarried, her elder sister, Sarah, and 
herself making a home in New York city for many years; 
members of Fifteenth Street Meeting. After Sarah passed 
away, Eliza moved to the home where she died, bringing her 
certificate of membership to Chappaqua Meeting, where she 
continued a valued member. Her last sickness was long con- 
tinued, though she was uncomplaining and appreciative of 
the care she received. The funeral was at Chappaqua Meet- 
ing House, Seventh-day, the 8th. Burial was in the family 
plot at Amawalk. Fitting tribute was paid to her life work, 
and it was said at her grave by one who knew her intimately: 
“She had only love in her heart for each of us, and the more 
fortunate ones are these nieces and nephews in the first and 
second remove who served her in her declining days, for God 
will surely richly reward, and their souls will be larger 
through the days and years to come.” 





FURNAS.—At his home, Waynesville, O., Tenth month 12th, 
1904, of typhoid fever, John D. Furnas, son of Davis Furnas, 
aged 43 years. His wife, Ella (Cliffton) Furnas and three little 
daughters survive him. 7 

A devoted husband, a loving father and a faithful friend has 
passed to his reward. 


HALLOWELL.—At his home, near Pheenixville, Chester 
County, Pa., on the 5th of Tenth month, 1904, Caleb R. Hal- 
lowell, in the 75th year of his age; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. He was the son of William and Jane 
Walker Hallowell, deceased. The funeral took place on the 
10th, at 2 p.m., at Plymouth Friends’ Meeting. His remains 
were interred in the burial ground adjoining. 

Robert Hatton, Lukens Webster and Daniel Foulke Moore 
spoke at the mecting. 


McCLELLAN.—At her home near Unadilla, N. Y., on Tenth 
month 10th, 1904, Catharine, widow of the late William McClel- 
lan, and daughter of the late Caleb and Miriam Frost, in her 
80th year. A member of Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting. 


SMITH.—-In San Francisco, Cal., Tenth month Ist, 1904, 
Lydia A., widow of Barclay J. Smith, in her 72d year; a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks County, 
Pa. ‘The funeral, attended by many relatives and friends, was 
held Tenth month 16th, at Wrightstown Friends’ Meeting 
House, Pa. 

She was a devoted wife, a tender, loving mother, a brave, 
cheerful woman, doing what she could to add to the comfort 
and happiness of others. Her life was a.living sermon to all 
who knew her. 


WEEKS.—At the home of Winfield Weeks, Chappaqua, 
N. Y., Ninth month 20th, 1904, Sanford H. Weeks, in the 86th 
year of his age. 

He was the tenth and last child born to Benjamin K. and 
Sarah Thorn Weeks, and it was his privilege, being unmarried, 
together with his maiden sisters, Elizabeth and Dorothy, to 
care for their parents in their declining years and to inherit 
the old house, hospitably and cordially entertaining relatives 


and friends, where naught was heard of cruel gossip or 
disparagement, but love, charity and peace abounded; in- 


deed, it was an ideal home. 


While it had been his great-grandfather’s and great-uncle’s 
labor of love to help build up the monthly meeting at Chap- 
paqua, the meeting being held in their home until the m-cting 
house was built, so he had much to do with bringing into lite 
Mount Kisco Preparative Meeting and helping to build the 
house. He was an elder in these meetings. After the passing 
away of his sisters, he sold the homestead and went to live 
with his niece and nephew (at Chappaqua), Winfield and Sarah 
Weeks, where he passed his last days peacefully and happy. 
It was remarked at the open grave by the elder of his great- 
nephews: “ As we lay his remains beside those of his beloved 
sisters, these three who made the beautiful home where we 
gathered beautiful flower thoughts that have grown into the 
life of our characters, these are the flowers we bring to these 
graves with our love, but we cannot leave them. God alone 
can estimate their value and the true helpfulness of these 
lives.” 


WILLIAMS.—In West Chester, on Tenth month 14th, 1904, 
of typhoid pneumonia, Nathan Williams, son of the late Gran- 
ville Williams, of Sugartown, Pa., in his 35th year. Interment 
at Goshen Friends’ Ground. 
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NOTES 

Hannah Ann Buckman writes to correct an error in the re- 
port of Bucks First-day School Union (taken from an ex- 
change). She says the words attributed to her were quoted 
by her from the paper read at Toronto by Bertha L. Broomell, 
and that she gave the writer full credit, speaking of her paper 
as one of the best read at the Conference. 
of the monthly meeting of Friends held at 
Philadelphia, has appointed a meeting to be 
held in Friends’ meeting house at West Grove, Pa., next First- 
day, Tenth month 23d, at 3 p.n.; a special invitation is extend- 
ed to the different branches of Friends. 


Samuel Jones, 
Green Street, 


A CLASS IN PHILANTHROPY. 


The following letter has been sent to one or more Friends 
in each Friendly center within easy reach of Philadelphia. 
It is hoped that any a interested in this work will com- 
municate promptly with J. Russell Smith: 

Dear Friends: There was a strong sentiment back of the de- 
cision at the recent Toronto Conference in favor of preparing 
a graded course of work for our First-day Schools so that the 
student would in his early years get a consistent and thor- 
ough knowledge of scripture and of the tenets of Friends. At 
the close of this series of scriptural and denominational les- 
sons the plan is to have the classes take up the study of Prac- 
tical Philanthropy. This work is planned to come at that 
time when so many of our young people leave the First-day 
School. Possibly they leave because they are not longer in- 
terested in continuing doctrinal and abstractly moral lessons. 
These young people, usually rich in the spirit of helpfulness, 
may be interested in the real and concrete questions that arise 
in the practice of effective philanthropy. Such a study is ex- 
actly in the line of the Society’s greatest and time-honored 
usefulness. But the time has now arrived when the growing 
complexity of economic and social conditions makes it neces- 
sary that philanthropy, to be most effective, should be applied 
with knowledge and skill. 

We now have an unusual opportunity to grow in this knowl- 
edge. We have had the good fortune to have a series of les- 
sons on “Studies in Local Philanthropy,” prepared for us by 
Professor Car] Kelsey, of the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Kelsey brings to this task the experience 
of actual charity work and the learning of the old world and 
the new. We have the further good fortune in that he is 
willing if the proper interest is manifested to train teachers 
to conduct this work in the First-day Schools. Dr. Kelsey has 
kindly consented to take a class through this course of lessons 
as a sort of preparatory normal course, enabling the members 
to act as teachers or as active participants in Philadelphia 
work. The class time will be spent in lectures and in discus- 
sions, with a small amount of outside reading. If this pro- 
posal meets with a cordial response, it is the plan to have this 
course of lessons, probably fifteen in number, in this city at 
the time and place most suitable to those desiring to attend. 
There should be one lesson a week, of two hours’ duration. 

Naturally, we have not asked this trained specialist to give 
us of his time without the compensation which is his due. 
It is the feeling of this committee that the expenses should 
be borne by the First-day Schools that send representatives 
to the course, and it is felt that the representation should be a 
First-day School or meeting matter, even to the paying of 
the transportation and the buying of the needed books. This 
matter is quite as important to the Philanthropic Committee 
as to the First-day School, and the expense for each meeting 
should be small. 

This is a rare opportunity, one that 
as it can probably not be repeated. 
tion of this matter is urged. 

When teachers are needed for First-day Schools the reply 
is too often made that the person besought does not feel pre- 
pared. Here is a new field of First-day School work, and an 
opportunity for the teacher to have special preparation in ad- 
vance. If each First-day School or meeting would send one 
delegate or more, it may be the means of putting much new 
life and activity into our work. 

No actual plans for the course have been made. They 
the response of this letter of inquiry. Please let 
from you at your early convenience, as this must 
promptly. J. RUSSELL SMITH, 
Chairman of Section on Philanthropic Work, 

Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association. 

Wharton School, University 


should not be neglected, 
Your earnest considera- 


await 
me hear 
be done 


Address: of Pennsylvania. 


ADV ANCI E SMENT OF FRI LENDS’ PRINC orp LES 


The Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ cinaitalh 
will meet in Baltimore on the 29th, and had hoped by that 
time to have received word from enough Friends for or against 
its suggested line of action, including the appointment of a 
paid secretary, to enable it to go on with its plans or not, 
as seemed best. 

There must be at least half the subscribers to the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER who are concerned for the advancement ot 
Friends’ principles. Indeed, that must be a very low estimate 
of the number of Friends in our seven yearly meetings who 
would be glad to share in the work of spreading a knowledge of 
our principles and extending our organization, and who would 
not be willing to have all the burden of it fall on a few. And 
yet, at the present writing, only about twenty have made any 
response one way or the other to the appeal and statement of 
plans recently published by the Conference Committee in these 
columns. ‘ 

The responses received are most encouraging, and not a 
word of dissent or adverse criticism has been received, except 
one letter, whose writer expressed very concisely am unwil- 
lingness to take any part in the work at this time. 

One Friend from the West sends five dollars and offers to 
contribute annually to the work. He says: “I am to a large 
degree in sympathy with the views expressed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER [in regard to the work of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles], and, while personally I am 
unalterably opposed to everything that could be construed as 
a hireling ministry, nevertheless, I believe that in this active 
age the work done should be the work of the membership at 
large, and I know of no way by which the membership at 
large can feel that they take an active part in the work per- 
formed, situated as we now are, except by the contribution of 
money for the purpose of carrying the work farther.” 

One of the contributions is from a little band of isolated 
Friends, far distant from Friendly centers, who were visited 
by Elizabeth Lloyd last winter. 

It may be suggested that where the sending of small sums 
would be inconvenient, several might join together and send 
by check or money order. It may also be suggested that 
promises to contribute some definite sum later on will be ac- 
ceptable. 

It is hoped that during the coming week all who feel an in- 
terest in the work as proposed will communicate with the act- 
ing secretary or the treasurer of the committee, so that it may 
be known what support, moral and financial, Friends may be 
counted on to give to this work, and that the committee’s ac- 
tion at its meeting in Baltimore next Seventh-day may be 
shaped accordingly. 

Henry W. Wilbur 


ing secretary), Susan 


(chairman), R. Barclay 
W. Janney (treasurer), Jesse H. 
Holmes, O. Edward Janney, Anna B. Walker, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Joel Borton, Frank jartram, Edward Coale, 
George L. Maris, William W. Birdsall, William 4G. 
Brown, Samuel P. Zavitz, Sarah C. Fox, Henry M. Haviland, 
Francis M. Robinson and William T. Smith. 


Spicer (act- 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


(Continued from last week.) 


CONGRESS. 


All the meetings referred to in my article last week 
were preliminary and aside. The Congress itself 
opened on Second-day afternoon Tremont Tem- 
ple. This great Baptist meeting house was filled to 
its capacity. The floor was reserved to delegates and 
members of the Congress, any 
member who paid one dollar and thus obtained a 
membership ecard. This part of the house was filled, 
as were the two large galleries which were open to 
the general public. Over the stage in the center 
was a large portrait of Senator Hoar, who had just 
passed away, but whose spirit would be with us in 
whatever could be done toward the peace of the 
world. Around the sides of the hall were the names 
of the world’s great peace men—Grotius, Kant, 
Channing, Sumner, Burritt, Cobden, Penn, Worces- 
ter, Richard, Ballou and Bloch. The study of these 
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and their work and words for peace might well be 
made the beginning of the work of any Peace So- 
ciety of young people, or of the peace department 
of our young friends’ associations, this winter. 

The speaker of the occasion was Secretary of State 
Hay, whose presence and whose hearty word for 
peace profoundly impressed the European delegates. 
Never before has a high government official thus 
welcomed a peace congress. Those connected with 
government have heretofore taken care not to say 
anything so explicit in regard to peace nor to commit 
themselves in any way. It is likely that this will be 
remembered as a precedent, and that not only high 
secretaries, but even prime ministers, will be asked 
to take part in such congresses. There is no doubt 
that this cordial weleome of Secretary Hay to the 
Peace Congress, coming close upon President Roose- 
velt’s frank speech to the Interparliamentary Union, 
and his promise to invite the powers to a peace con- 
ference at The Hague, will make it much easier for 
conscientious peace people to vote for Theodore 
Roosevelt next month. At the same time, however 
much good politics is mixed up with it, it none the 
less means great advantage to the peace movement, 
and both were sincerely meant, and could not be re- 
tracted any way. 

There were other speeches by a representative of 
the Governor of Massachusetts, who was prevented 
from being present by the funeral of Senator Hoar; 
by the Mayor of Boston, the Bishop of Hereford, and 
by John Lund, of the Norwegian Parliament. 

On Third-day morning the permanent organization 
of the Congress was effected, with Robert Treat 
Paine, President of the American Peace Society, as 
president, and Dr. Benjamin Trueblood, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, as secretary. Then 
followed addresses by representatives of the different 
nations. The speeches were in English or in French, 
and each was given in translation by Adolph Smith, 
who speaks both English and French with equal flu- 
ency, and has been interpreter of the Peace Con- 
gresses for many years. It was soon found that to 
give each address in two languages was taking too 
much time, and there was much less of it at subse- 
quent sessions. 

Regular sessions of the Congress were held only in 
the mornings. By far the greater part of the time 
was taken up in speech-inaking, and the week was far 
advanced before the Congress got down to business. 
It had been the plan to close on Sixth-day morning, 
but it was found necessary to hold over to Seventh- 
day. 

When at last it came to taking action on the reso- 
lutions, and important matters that were to come 
up for consideration, it was found impossible to have 
any adequate discussion in the open meeting, both 
because the time had been so taken up with peace 
demonstration that there was none left for peace 
work, and because of the unwieldy character of the 
body of the Congress. The body of actual peace 
workers represented by duly accredited delegates 
from actual peace organizations in this country and 
abroad were swallowed up in the great mass of 


‘“members of the Congress.” Any one could be a 
member by the payment of the membership fee of 
one dollar, and without the formality of showing cre- 
dentials from any organization. These “ members,” 
when all present, completely filled the lower floor of 
the great Tremont Temple, and they all had the right 
to vote, and each of them had as much right to the 
floor as any active peace worker. So that when dis- 
cussion began there was no telling who might take 
part in it nor what crude contributions might be 
made to the debate. The tendency naturally was to 
shut off indiscriminate speaking from the floor, and 
usually only one or two on or about the platform 
could get a hearing. The resolutions and various 
matters for action would come up from the respec- 
tive committees, be introduced by unnecessarily long 
speeches by the committee man presenting them, and 
then be disposed of in rather summary fashion. The 
nearest approach to really constructive Peace Con- 
gress work was in one of the last sessions, when there 
was some debate on the Armenian situation. 

The foreign delegates seemed to feel that we did 
not really have a Peace Congress, but that we did 
have a fine peace demonstration that cannot fail to 
bear much fruit in increasing the peace sentiment 
among our people, and in making it easier to raise the 
necessary funds for carrying on the peace work of the 
world. 

The afternoons were devoted to committee work, 
receptions and excursions. There was a reception by 
the Mayor in the great Boston Publie Library, and 
one by the Governor of Massachusetts in the Boston 
State House, which Dr. Holmes said is the “ hub 
of the solar system ” (not, we were reminded, as it 
is usually quoted, that Boston is the hub of the uni- 
verse). There were excursions to Concord, to Har- 
vard University, and to all the historic places in and 
about Boston. 

The evenings and one afternoon were devoted to 
public mass meetings. One, in the Tremont Temple, 
at which Osear 8. Strauss, of New York, presided, 
was on “ The Hague Tribunal.” One of the speakers 
on this occasion was J. G. Alexander, secretary of the 
International Law Association, an active and promi- 
nent member of the Society of Friends in England. 
Another was Professor Quidde, of Munich, one of the 
most active peace workers in Germany. Dr. Darby, 
of the English Peace Society, also spoke. 

On Fourth-day evening there were three large 
mass meetings. One in Fanueil Hall was presided 
over by Samuel Gompers, of the Federation of La- 
bor. The general subject was “ Labor and Peace.” 
The meeting was notable as showing that organized 
labor, and especially the Socialist Party, which is dis- 
tinctively the working class party, is uncomprom- 
isingly for peace. The foreign speakers were all ac- 
tive socialists. Herbert Burrows represented the 
English Social Democratic Federation. Pete Curren 
represented the Labor Union Federation of England 
and is an active Socialist. Henri La Fontaine, who 
was also one of the speakers, is a Socialist member of 
the Belgian Senate. One thing was made clear, that 
the Socialist Party in the various countries, includ- 
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ing our own, is unequivocally, radically, an anti-war 
party. 

The meeting in Tremont Temple showed that the 
business interests and commerce of the world is no 
less equivocally for peace than is labor. One of the 
speakers on this occasion was our friend, A. B. Far- 
quhar, of York, Pa., whose address we are glad to be 
able to give in full in another column. 

A third mass meeting this same evening was on 
“Women and Peace,” Jane Addams, of the Hull 
House, in Chicago, being one of the speakers. 

There were other great mass meetings on other 
evenings, one of the most notable being that on 
“Education and Peace,” presided over by Dean Pea- 


body, of Harvard, some of the speakers being G. H. 
Perris, Prof. Ruyssen, the Baroness von Suttner, Dr. 
Yamei Kin, of China, and Charles Wagner. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


SWAR THMOR E COLL EG E NOTES 


On Sixth-day morning, Tenth month 14th, fifty-one delegates 
to the International Peace Congress, including several members 
of the Philadelphia Entertainment Committee, under the es- 
cort of Isaac Clothier, chairman of that committee, arrived 
at Swarthmore at 10 o’clock, by special train. The guests in- 
spected the campus and several of the buildings, Parrish Hall, 
Wharton Hall, Somerville Hall, and the Science Buildings. 

At 11 they were taken to the Collection Hall, where the stu- 
dent body and friends had already assembled. President Swain 
opened the meeting with an address of welcome, in which he 
said in part: 

“It is fitting that the delegates to the International Peace 
Conference at Boston, who are to-day honoring the City of 
3rotherly Love by their presence, should make their first visit 
in Philadelphia to the colleges founded by the Friends, who 
have always stood for peace on earth and good will among 
men. 

“We bid you a cordial weleome to Swarthmore College, dis- 
tinguished, perhaps, among the educational institutions of 
Philadelphia which you will visit, as a co-educational college 
which approaches as nearly to the home life of the family as 
any college in America, and in which the merits of co-educa- 
tion are fairly illustrated. We are fortunate in having col- 
leges for men, colleges for women and co-educational colleges, 
but the co-educational college is the American type.” 

Isaac Clothier occupied the chair and introduced the speak- 
ers. The first delegate to address the students was the Hon. 
Ernest Beckman, of Stockholm, Sweden. He spoke in condem- 
nation of war, but in his remarks he said that he believed that 
in the cause of liberty war was excusable. The Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner, of Vienna, Austria, the second speaker, 
took exception to Mr. Beckman’s statement. War under no 
circumstances is excusable, she said. Arbitration will suffice 
for the settlement of every dispute. The Baroness von Suttner 
is the author of “Lay Down Your Arms.” The Baroness 
said, in private conversation, that she was in favor of co-edu- 
cation. Thus she is ahead of most Europeans. 

Other short addresses were given by Mrs. Edwin 8S. Mead, of 
Boston; Miss Helen Dunhill, representative from India at the 
Peace Congress, and Joseph G. Alexander, of England. Mrs. 
Mead was introduced as a woman prominent in the work for 
universal peace and the person most influential in bringing the 
Peace Congress to Boston. Mr. Alexander, secretary of the 
International Law Association, greeted the students in behalf 
of the London Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

The meeting adjourned after the singing of “The Garnet” 
by the student body, and the guests departed for the train, 
waiting at the station. The students followed down the 
campus, singing and cheering until the delegates were aboard 
and the train on its way to Bryn Mawr. 

The Swarthmore College Lecture Course was opened on the 
evening cf the fourteenth by an address by Charles Wagner. 
Joseph Wharton, in a pleasing manner, introduced the speaker. 
Although Pastor Wagner has studied English less than a year, 
he succeeded in giving a most inspiring “address. He did not 
think it best to give his written lecture on “ The Simple Life,” 
but preferred to speak directly to the students concerning the 
importance of proper ideals of manhood and womanhood. Be- 
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fore the address, President and Mrs. Swain entertained at din- 
ner Charles Wagner, Isaac H. Clothier and wife, Dr. Edward 
Martin and wife, William Bancroft and wife, Hannah H. Wood- 
nut, Joseph H. Wharton and Professor Susan J. Cunningham. 
An informal reception for Charles Wagner was held after the 
address by Dean Bond in her parlor. 

In Collection Hall the next morning Charles 
spoke in Frene h, his message being enjoyed by all. 

Joseph 8. Elkinton, of Media, who accompanied him, spoke in 
allusion to Wagner’s works. 

Dean Bond contributes the following: “ Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
secretary of the English Peace Society, attended our First-day 
meeting, and gave a memorable discourse. After a pleasant 
reference to an evening meeting in this house during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1899, he gave a brief statement of the en- 
couraging progress of arbitration in the last few years. But 
his present purpose was not so much to speak of the mechan- 
ical workings of arbitration as to dwell upon the vital princi- 
ples of peace, which concern the individual man. It was the 
charge of the president of the Peace Conference in England 
to its delegates tothe recent International Peace Congress 
held in Boston, that they place the emphasis of their appeal 
upon the fundamental principles of peace, which have their 
root in divine love. Just as biology is only the science of life, 
not life itself, so theology is only the study of God, and does 
not of itself insure consciousness of the indwelling spirit of 
God. The ministry of Jesus was not theological; it was di- 
rected toward establishing the filial relation of each man with 
God, and the brotherly relation of man with man. His life 
among men introduced a new spiritual atmosphere, charged 
with love. His disciples set out to overcome the world with 
this infinite power. When Constantine allied himself with the - 
Christian Church, it resulted that the Church was diverted 
from the direction which the life of Jesus had given it. The 
Reformation instituted by Luther and Calvin was only par- 
tial; the reformation to which George Fox called the people 
was complete, breaking down the barriers which the Church 
had built up between man and the Heavenly Father, and laying 
the foundations of permanent peace. An earnest appeal was 
made to the young, to cherish this great inheritance from 
George Fox of principles rooted in the very life of God, whose 
fruit can be only peace and joy. 

“A full report of this inspiring discourse could not make 
good the loss of those who did not hear it; a brief abstract 
must lose wholly its eloquence and persuasiveness in behalf of 
life instinct with the life of God.” me 2 


Wagner 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


The Bucks County Natural Science Association met at 
George School, Tenth month Ist, with A. 8. Martin, superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Bucks County, as president. 
Dr. Charles C. Abbot, of Trenton, spoke on “The Pleasures 
of Being a Naturalist.” He said: “The student of nature 
must not be discouraged, for if in a year or ten years he can 
sift out from the maze of doubt one single well-founded fact, 
he may consider it a well of comfort.’ 

Florence Stackhouse, a graduate of George School in 1903, 
gave an interesting talk, illustrated by beautiful specimens, 
on the “ Milkweed Butterfly,” one of the most common butter- 
flies throughout the world, especially at this time of year. 
An interesting fact is that it migrates with the change of sea- 
sons. 

George Walton, of George School, in a talk on “ Glimpses 
of the Natural History of England,’ spoke of the common 
things of nature—trees, plants and mountains—and compared 
those found in England with ours. 

Professor H. A. Surface, State entomologist at Harrisburg, 
gave a very enthusiastic and practical address on “The San 
José Seale.” He made an earnest plea for united effort for 
the extermination of this pest, which is endangering the Amer- 
ican fruit industry. He showed that a great many of the so- 
called remedies for killing the scale are not only useless, but 
dangerous. He recommended a lime, sulphur and salt wash, 
the formula of which is 20 pounds of lime, 15 pounds of sul- 
phur, 10 pounds of salt. The above is to be mixed with 
enough water to boil it well. Boil for one or two hours, and 
add enough water to make 60 gallons of mixture, and apply 
as a spray while it is fresh and warm. 

After adjournment, the members and friends of the asso- 
ciation were invited to the library, where coffee and crackers 
were served. 

Tenth month Ist Professor George L. Maris, former principal 
of George School, gave a very interesting lecture on “ Glimpses 
of the South.” He spoke especially of his visit to several of 
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the large cities of the South, and of the kindness and courtesy 
which was shown to him by the Southern people. Judging 
from Professor Maris’s experience, there is no longer a North 
and a South, but a united nation. 

On Tenth month 8th the Penn Literary Society held its first 
meeting since school opened. The following program was 
given: Piano solo, Edna Fry; declamation, “The Increase of 
Crime in the United States,’ Edw. Briggs; an illustrated 
recitation, “ The Artist,” Howard Fretz; oration, “The True 
Grandeur of Nations,’ Aubrey Crewitt; reading, “ The One- 
legged Goose,” Emma Smith; “ Gleanings of the Penn,” Ernest 
Hartman; a short play, “'The Shakesperean Club,” was given 
by seven girls. 

“Tenth month 15th the Penn-Whittier reception was held in 
the gymnasium, which was prettily decorated with autumn 
leaves. corn and jack-o’-lanterns. The evening was pleasantly 


spent in conversation and in playing games. Light refresh- 
ments were served. M. A. G. 
CONFERENCES. 
WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The Western First-day School Union was held at London 
Grove Meeting-house on Seventh-day, Tenth month 15th, 1904. 
The exercises commenced promptly at 10.30 a.m., by the presid- 
ing officer reading the seventh chapter of 2d Corinthians. The 
time of holding the unions was changed from the third Sev- 
enth-day in the month to the fourth Seventh-day, the next 
Union to be held at New Garden, Chester County, Pa. The 
two round-table talks by Jane Rushmore, of Philadelphia, who 
interested the intermediate and adult portion of the audience, 
while Eleanor Sharpless, of West Chester, Pa., gave an in- 
tensely interesting and practical talk along the primary line 
of our First-day school work. From six years to eight, or per- 
haps ten, the speaker advised the story form, but seemed to 
dwell on the importance of teachers bearing in mind “by so 
doing they were also teaching those little ones to live better 
lives, helping them to decide between right and wrong, and 
just at a critical age in the child’s life. If teachers would 
go back in memory to their own childhood—try to remember 
how they felt, what understanding they had at that age—they 
would appreciate the better the kind of instruction needed. If 
you don’t thoroughly and clearly understand the Bible story, 
don’t try to teach it to the children; don’t give it to them 
wrong.” The afternoon session convened at 1.30 o’clock. The 
presiding officer, Morris Cheney, with Ellen P. Way as secre- 
tary and George B. Maule as treasurer, were re-appointed. A 
large Visiting Committee was named. Reports were read from 
Kennett Square, West Grove, New Garden, Ercildoun, and a 
verbal report from Millcreek. 

Class exercises from London Grove School were especially 
good. Class A, teacher, Anna Pusey—two very little folks 
gave a recitation in concert. Class B, Mary Bartram, teacher, 
with a class of three boys and ten girls, gave a responsive con- 
cert exercise of the 23d Psalm, “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want,” ete., with an explanation by a Syrian, who 
was visiting in Boston some years ago. A recitation by Laura 
Hicks, was well delivered. Professor Jesse H. Holmes’s ad- 
dress, subject, “ The Graded Course of Study, as Proposed for 
Use in First-day Schools,” was much appreciated. 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Abington First-day School Union met on the 15th instant 
at Gwynedd. The attendance was good, and an increasing in- 
terest was manifested in the business before the body and the 
progress of the work of instruction. Two sessions were held, 
in the morning and afternoon, as usual. A lunch was served 
in the school building at noon, of which about 250 persons par- 
took. 

The Union opened with a scripture reading by 
Jenkins, from the third chapter of Colossians. 

The morning was devoted principally to the reading of re- 
ports from the different schools, and comments thereon by 
Alvin Haines, of Plymouth School; Emma W. Gaskill, of Abing- 
ton; Mary R. Livezey, of Norristown, and others. The roll 
of delegates was called, and everyone answered, a fact without 
parallel in the history of the Union. 

The afternoon session opened with an address of welcome 
to the Union by Sarah Dickinson, of Gwynedd. The speaker 
alluded to the ancient place of worship in which the Union was 
gathered, and to the crowd of worshipers who were wont to 
assemble formerly, and of the antique horse block, more than 
two centuries old, and gave a most cordial greeting to the dele- 
gates and others in attendance. Responses were made by 


Walter H. 
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Mary R. Livezey. Isaac J. Sheppard, of Plymouth; Charles 
Comly, of Horsham, and others. 

Gwendolen Evans, of Gwynedd, gave a recitation, “ At Last,” 
in a very pleasing manner. 

The Business Committee reported in favor of holding the 
next session of the Union at Quakertown, six months hence. 

The Visiting Committee reported that they had visited 
Upper Dublin and Abington Schools, and found them in good 
condition. In a discussion which followed, the committee was 
encouraged to continue in the work, and much appreciation of 
what has been done by it wag shown. The committee an- 
nounced that a visit will be made to Ambler School on the 
20th of next month. Benjamin Smith, of Plymouth; Margaret 
Dager, of Ambler; Alvin Haines, and others participated in 
the discussion. 

A class exercise, conducted by Elizabeth C. Buckman, of 
Plymouth School, the subject being “ Temperance,” and con- 
sisting of brief and appropriate recitations from each of eleven 
children, was much appreciated. 

A letter from Abby D. Munro, of the Laing School for the 
Freedmen, at Mount Pleasant, N. C., saying that she was glad 
to hear of barrels, and dwelling on the need of funds, was read. 
She said that not a cent had as yet been received since the 
opening of the school this term from any source. 

Albert Hollingsworth, of Upper Dublin, gave a recitation, 
“The Two Little Kittens,” and Nellie Jamison, of Quakertown, 
a reading, “Smiles and Sunshine.” Comments were made on 
the latter by Alvin Haines, Ellwood Roberts, Frank Ball, of 
Quakertown, Emma Gaskill, and others. 

The following were elected delegates to attend the Associ- 
ation for the Promotion of First-day Schools, to be held at 
Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the 5th of next 
month: Abington, Elizabeth W. Ely, Emma W. Gaskill; Am- 
bler, Margaret Dager, Mary J. Ambler; Gwynedd, Anna §S. 
Evans, Joseph 8. Evans; Horsham, Mary Jarrett, Anna Moore; 
Norristown, Susan J. Sheppard, Mary R. Cleaver; Plymouth, 
Isaac J. Sheppard, Anna B. Davis; Quakertown, Frank Ball, 
Annie B. Roberts; Upper Dublin, James Q. Atkinson, Ellen 
Teas. 

Emma Hallowell gave a recitation, “Every Day a New Be- 
ginning.” 

“The Tabernacle,” an object lesson, was given by Dr. Mary 
P. Hough, of Ambler. This was well rendered, and called 
forth many appreciative remarks. 

An essay on the question, “ What is the real need for fu- 
ture work by the Society of Friends?” was read by Anna Jar- 
rett, of Horsham. It contained many beautiful sentiments, 
and had in it much of inspiration for all interested in First-day 
School work. The paper opening the discussion, by Anna E. 
Davis, of Plymouth, was read, and elicited many appreciative 
remarks. Owing to the lack of time for discussion, it was 
decided to have the papers read and discussed at the next 
meeting of the Union, and the Committee on Program were 
directed to act accordingly. 

The graded course of study was explained at some length 
by Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown. The speaker urged that 
the new plan, which is scientific, systematic and progressive, 
should have the support of all the teachers and members gen- 
erally of the Union. He said that the best and brightest 
minds in the Society of Friends had been engaged for several 
years in formulating the course of study, and gave a brief 
synopsis of what it proposes. There has, he said, been too 
much of what may be called haphazard, hit-or-miss instruction 
in the First-day Schools. As the graded course of study for 
the public schools has been the means of greatly increasing 
their usefulness, so will be the new system introduced with 
the sanction of the Toronto Conference for the pupils of First- 
day Schools, both children and adults. The advantages of the 
new plan were shown, so far as time allowed, and it was evi- 
dent that the words of the speaker made a deep impression on 
all present. 

Frank Ball, of Quakertown, 
Gwynedd, were clerks. The meeting closed with a few mo- 
ments of silence. The social enjoyment of the occasion was 
ene of its most pleasant features. 

At Gwynedd Meeting-house yesterday afternoon, Henry W. 
Wilbur spoke on the temperance question, treating his sub- 
ject in a new, original and pleasing manner. He urged all 
present to use their utmost efforts to increase public senti- 
ment against the liquor traffic. The address of the speaker 
was made up of argument, wit, pathos and oratory, and gave 
excellent satisfaction to a large and intelligent audience. 


” 


and Esther L. Jenkins, of 


Henry W. Wilbur was also present at Gwynedd Meeting in the 
morning and delivered a powerful discourse. 

The meeting yesterday afternoon was under the auspices of 
the Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting 
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of Friends. James Q. Atkinson, of Upper Dublin, presided. | 1703-1758—Jonathan Edwards, Walter Haviland, New York, 


Mary R. Livezey, of Norristown, was made secretary, Arabella 
Carter, of Byberry, being released on account of home duties 
absorbing so much of her time. 

The next meeting under the auspices of the committee will 
be held at Abington on the 13th of next month, the subject 
being “ Peace and Arbitration.” The speakers will be an- 
nounced later. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Second-day evening, Tenth month 
10th, with an encouragingly large attendance. It was a pleas- 
ure to have with us Frances M. Robinson, of Richmond, Ind. 

The report of the Committee on Sectional Work, given by 
its chairman, R. Barclay Spicer, is of general interest, and is 
quoted in part. 

A series of meetings have been arranged by the Literature 
and Social Section, to be held in the auditorium on the third 
Second-day evening of each month. The object of these meet- 
ings is to give an opportunity to our members to become better 
acquainted with one another, and with others who may be- 
come interested in the work of the association. The other 
feature of these meetings is a discussion of such literature of 
Friends as is of live practical interest for our present-day op- 
portunities and duties. 

“We have undertaken to arrange a section for the study of 
practical philanthropy. It is proposed to engage a sociologist, 
Professor Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, and to 
organize a class, the individuals attending it to support the 
work by paying a suitable fee. A notice is to be given of this 
opportunity to all of our meetings, First-day schools and as- 
sociations within easy reach of Philadelphia. 

“It is proposed to have a course of lectures by leading Bible 
scholars on one First-day evening of each month during the 
winter. It is also proposed to hold devotional Bible study 
meetings on the remaining First-days of each month, to be 
taken part in by our own members.” 

The regular program of the evening was opened by an ac- 
count, given by Mary Travilla, of the philanthropic work dis- 
cussed at the Friends’ Conference at Toronto. She spoke of 
the great emphasis laid upon our duty to the children, and the 
need of practical effort to improve legislation in regard to 
child labor. 

R. Barclay Spicer spoke of the advance, evinced in the Con- 
ference, in the general First-day school work and in the dis- 
semination of Friends’ principles. 

Emily Wilbur made an earnest plea for workers in the 
Friends’ Mission. 

A photographic exhibit closed the meeting. A number of 
interesting pictures were shown upon the screen, and the 
walls were lined with many varieties of photographs. The at- 
tendance and interest evinced argue well for the winter’s work, 
and it is hoped that this promise will be more than fulfilled. 

CAROLINE FARREN COMLY. 


NEW YorRK AND BrookiyN.— The first meeting of the sea- 
son was held in Brooklyn, Tenth month 9th. 

The Executive Committee offered the following program for 
the year, which was adopted, along with their recommendation 
that we apply ourselves more closely to these main subjects, 
allowing less time than formerly to “Current Topics” and 
“ Literature Report ”: 

GENERAL SUBJECT: “ TORCHBEARERS.” 
1182-1226—St. Francis of Assisi, Mariana S. Rawson, Brooklyn, 

Tenth month 9th, 1904. 

Savonarola, Harriet C. McDowell, New York, Tenth 

month 23d, 1904. 

Luther, Dr. Charles McDowell, Brooklyn, Eleventh 

month 13th, 1904. 
1491-1556—St. Ignatius de Loyola, Joseph T. 


1452-1498 
1483-1546 


Keiley, New 


York, Eleventh month 27th, 1904. 
1505-1572—John Knox, Margaret Morris, Brooklyn, Twelfth 
month llth, 1904. 
1509-1564—John Calvin, Emily Atkinson, Brooklyn, First 


month 8th, 1905. 
Galileo, Edward 
22d, 1905. 
Giordano Bruno, Henry M. 
Second month 12th, 1905. 
George Fox, Edward B. Rawson, New York, Sec- 
ond month 26th, 1905. 

Emannel Swedenborg, Albert <A. 
Third month 12th, 1905. 


1564-1642 Cornell, New York, First month 


1549-1600- Haviland, Brooklyn, 


1624-1690 


1688-1772 Shaw, Brooklyn, 


Third month 26th, 1905. 

1703-1791— John Wesley, Dana B. Clough, Brooklyn, Fourth 
month 9th, 1905. 

Theodore Parker, Mary W. Ovington, New York, 

Fourth month 23d, 1905. 

Friedrich W. A. Froebel, Elizabeth C. 

Brooklyn, Fifth month l4th, 1905. 

Lyof Tolstoy, Ernest H. Crosby, New York, Fifth 

month 28th, 1905. 
to be printed on small cards for the corresponding 
secretary to send out as announcements of each approaching 
meeting and for members to distribute among their friends. 

Marianna 8. Rawson then read a paper on the life of St. 
Francis. 

He was born in 1182, at Assisi, a small town of Central Italy, 
and died at the age of 44 years. When only 28 years old he 
founded an order of mendicant friars (since called by his 
name), which spread rapidly throughout Europe. They took 
the usual vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, and were 
especially zealous in preaching and ministering to body and 
soul. Francis laid special stress upon humility and poverty, 
particularly the latter. Beyond his habit, with a rope girdle, 
his hose and sandals, a brother should have nothing to call his 
own, nor would Francis allow the people to set apart a small 
building for their use as a church, but insisted upon paying 
a rental of little fishes; for the brethren must be as poor as 
the brother. Their little huts and pigmy churches, built of 
wattle and dab or stud and mud, must not bear names im- 
parting ownership or endowment. Centers of religious life 
they should be, but centers as nearly as possible, having only 
“position without magnitude.” 

St. Francis followed Christ so closely that his brethren be- 
lieved him to be strikingly iike his great pattern in form .of 
feature, as well as rule of life. His life was “ pure in its pur- 
pose and strong in its strife.” His ideals of simplicity and 
humilty are eternal principles. That is why he is being con- 
stantly discovered by those who want to devise new schemes 
of life. He is claimed by Catholics and Protestants alike, and 
we Friends might shake hands with him across the centuries 
and claim him for our own. 

The study of a life such as this shows one more reason for 
believing that the fathers of the Quaker faith were more than 
religious zealots; they were seers. Time has proven that the 
principles they held to be true are eternal principles, and this 
of simplicity seems one of the most important. In an age 
when things to attract the eye multiply at a marvelous rate, 
let us not be tempted by them. Burdened with worldly goods, 
one cannot live the simple, helpful life which should be the 
ideal of every true Friend. 


1812-1860 


1782-1852 Skinner, 


This is 


DISCUSSION, 


One speaker considered that the attempt of Francis to imi- 
tate Jesus was heroic; that he was sincere, and taught us to 
live our religion and not confine ourselves to sentiment. He 
lived the kind of simple life that suited the people of his age. 
Our idea of it would not have appealed to them. 

Another thought that many of the things he said and did 
were due to sanctimoniousness, and one objected that he 
seemed to insist upon having a monopoly of goodness. 

What would St. Francis think could he live now and see 
the enormous monasteries and cathedrals that have been built 
in his name. A very elaborate church has even been erected 
over his grave. 

Possibly, after all, the best growth in life is toward com- 
plexity rather than simplicity; but at any rate the great com- 
plexity in natural things makes the “simple life” 
approach. 

All seemed to agree with the essayist that the strong protest 
of Francis against vanity and luxury needs to be heeded by us 
here and now. Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 


easier to 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Kennett Square Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Deborah Thompson, the 
evening of Tenth month 12th, 1904. The meeting was opened 
by the president, Frederick 8. Brown, reading a chapter from 
the Bible; minutes of last meeting by the secretary, Amelia 
B. Farron. A proposal was made and carried that this as- 
sociation become a member of the Friends’ Historical Society 
of England, subscribing for the Journal and Supplement is- 
sued by said society. 

An interesting history of the previous Friends’ Conferences, 
prepared by Mary Alice Smith, of Newtown, Bucks County, 
Pa., was read by Georgia C. Myers. The Conferences, in the 
order of their assembling, have been, to wit: Pendleton, In- 
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diana, in 1890; Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va., in 1892; Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., in 1894; Swarthmore, Pa., in 1896; Richmond, 


Ind., in 1898; Chautauqua, N. Y., in 1900, and Asbury Park, 


N. J., in 1902. 


A well-written paper on the Toronto Conference, by Frede- 
rick 8S. Brown, was then read, after which some reminiscences 
were given and questions answered by those in the audience 
who were fortunate enough to have attended the conference. 

Following was an excellent paper on the life work in the 
ministry of that gifted woman, Elizabeth Newport, by Sharp- 
One gains inspiration and uplift to character by 
studying the lives of our great and noble men and women. 


less Lewis. 


WoopLawn, Va.—The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Anna S. Walton, Ninth month 25th, 
This was the first meeting since Sixth month. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 62d Psalm. 
Abbie Gillingham read the biography of Mary Stabler, of Alex- 


1904. 


andria; this was followed by Louise Walton on current topics. 


Roll call was responded to with quotations, after which Dor- 


othy Walton gave a recitation. 


The rest of the program was put aside to hear conference 
news from Ellen Lukens and Lida Gillingham, Ellen giving an 
account of the opening of conference, and Lida an account of 
the meeting held under the auspices of Young Friends’ Asso- 
She also read *‘ What Friends Believe,” an address 
by O. E. Janney, all of which was very interesting and instruc- 


ciations. 


tive to our members. 


After a silence, the association adjourned to meet at the 


home of Jos. W. Cox, in Tenth month. 


REUBEN GILLINGHAM, President. 
Mary LUKENS, Secretary. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Monthly 


10.30 a.m.; 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m. ; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 
o'clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


10th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Haddonfield 
First-day School Union, at Camden, 
N. J., 10 a.m.; subject for discussion, 
“The Opportunity of the First-day 
School in Extending the Influence of 
Friends.” 1. Is this opportunity appre- 
ciated by the First-day School teacher? 
2. What methods of teaching are most 
effective to secure this influence? 


10th mo. 22d (7th-day).—One hun- 
dredth anniversary of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, Lancaster County, Pa., 
at the meeting house. Of those who will 
appear on the program, President Swain, 
of Swarthmore; Joseph S. Walton and 
Edwin R. Buffington will represent the 
society at large. Elmira King Wood, 
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LIFE’S YEAR. 


[An unpublished poem, by the late John Bunting.] 


What do the changing seasons bring? 
Full nests that storms will render mute; 
And blossoms over-thick for fruit: 

Too seft a breeze, too blue a sky, 
A day the morrow shall deny: 
The fickle, fair, delusive spring! 


What do the flying seasons bring? 
The tumult of the thronging sense: 
The leaping blood, untamed, intense; 
A fire that strikes through heart and brain, 
A fierce delight that grows to pain, 
And summer bloom that hides a sting! 


What do the passing seasons bring? 


Ripe fruit that withers in its prime; 





Strong grain that droops at harvest time; 
The splendid colors of decay: 
The fever-wasted autumn day, 

In its gay mantle shivering! 


What do the fleeting seasons bring? 
A lifeless desert, pale and waste, 
With frozen silence overcast; 
Forgotten dreams of long ago, 
Buried beneath the winter snow. 
And, far beyond, a hope of spring! 





Charles E. Brown, Lewis K. Stubbs and 
Wilmer P. Bolton, whose great-grand- 
fathers were active members at the 
opening session, will represent the old 
families, while Granville Coates and 
Howard Coates will speak for the 
younger, with a family membership of 
seventy years. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. Howard Coates, chair- 
man of Committee of Arrangements; 
Annie E. Hambleton, secretary. 


10th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
home of Ll. Biddle Black. 


10th mo. 23d (lst-day).—Hopewell, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


10th mo. 23d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and-G. A. Capron, 84 Brookfield 
Street, at 1l a.m. 


10th mo. 26th (4th-day).—Newtown 
Junior Friends’ Association, at the home 


| 
| 


| 


of Eva R. Doan. Readings from John 
William Graham’s “The Friend and His 
Message,” by Emma J. Wilson, J. Ber- 
nard Walton and Lavinia B. Eyre. 


10th mo. 26th (4th-day).—West Ches- 
ter Young Friends’ Association. Opening 
meeting of the season, at 7.45 p.m. Ster- 
eopticon views of the Toronto Confer- 
ence. 


10th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Flushing, L. L., at 
10.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 29th (7th-day).—The Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting will meet at 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
at 1.30 o’clock p.m. The sub-committees 
as follows: The Indian, in Room No. 5, at 
10.30 a.m.; Peace and Arbitration, in 
Room No. 3, at 10 a.m.; Colored People, 
in Race Street Meeting House, at 9.30 


(Continued on page iii.) 


(CARING for your health, and study- 

ing simple, everyday economy, 
you will see to it that no baking pow- 
der but the Royal enters your kitchen. 
The low-grade, cheap powders contain 
alum and lime and injuriously affect 
the stomach and kidneys. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





